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THE BAR SINISTER OF SPEECH 

To the learned historian of the future who will arise to trouble 
the world of knowledge with a history of grammar, past, present, 
and pluperfect, the present age will, no doubt, resolve itself as 
the "Era of the Split Infinitive," and under this chapter heading 
he will dilate long and painfully on the error of our ungrammat- 
ical ways. Nor can we opine that this Tacitus of the Grammar 
will be far wrong in his plaintive appellation, for it can safely 
be said that our modern sentence is little more than an island of 
expression surrounded by split infinitives and painful punctu- 
ation. Indeed the use of the split infinitive has progressed so 
far that three parties have arisen concerning it. There are, first, 
the Ultra-Orthodox High Grammarians, if we may so term 
them, who, knowing grammar far too well for their spiritual 
freedom, are ever, of course, obedient to the very letter of the 
text. These unhappy folk cry out in most grammatical indig- 
nation whenever they chance across the split infinitive, and from 
their ranks comes the man who can read a weighty and an 
excellent article and exclaim, "Yes, I must admit that the writer 
has the facts, but even so I cannot agree with what he says — he 
uses a split infinitive in the third sentence of the last paragraph. ' ' 
Then there is the second class composed of those wandering wits 
whose most exact knowledge of the learned science is the very 
painful knowledge of the fact that they have forgotten what little 
of it they have ever studied, and who are, therefore, compelled to 
assume a knowledge that they never possessed. These Parvenus 
of the Grammar, if we may be pardoned the term, grow fairly en- 
thusiastic over the split infinitive. The discovery of it gives them 
an ever happy occasion to feed the poverty of their ignorance 
with an appearance of knowledge, and finding one in their 
languid reading they will lament with all the elegance of the 
cloistered scholar, "Really ain't it shocking to see how careless 
some writers are? One wouldn't actually think they never knew 
any better. ' ' From such as these, the gods of Lindley Murray 
deliver us. Then last, but in ever increasing majority, are 
those Nietzsches of Precedent, who, departing from the straight 
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and, oh, how narrow path of extremely correct English, stand 
ever ready to defy all the traditions of convention ; nouns, verbs, 
and the like to the contrary notwithstanding. Above all the 
pecadilloes of expression these wayward wanderers do delight in 
the split infinitive, and given the role of Hamlet in the drama 
of the verb one of this school would never soliloquize, "To be, 
or not to be: that is the question." Ah, no, for to such a one 
the language of Shakespeare needs be changed, even though the 
ghost of Hamlet himself arises, to the more twentieth-century 
"To be, or to not be: — to use the split infinitive, or to not care- 
lessly use it, — that is the question." 

For ourselves we confess a strict neutrality with occasional 
lapses in both directions, nor do we propose to discuss the 
question at further length in this dissertation. As an ab- 
stract proposition the subject has always seemed far too 
weighty for the limited powers that we could bring to bear on 
it, and grammar, with one exception which we shall presently 
name, has possessed no charm for us since that far off unhappy 
juvenile day when we learned for the first time that a noun was 
the name of anything. For years after that infelicitous event 
life seemed one long, hopeless struggle against the elements of 
the subject, and to this day we confess that a verb has an uncanny 
terror for us. In fact, were it not for the fascinating subject of 
the double negative, we could almost exclaim in the language of 
Jack Cade to those who would bring up the subject in our 
presence, "Thou hast men about thee who usually talk of a noun 
and a verb and such abominable words as no Christian ear can 
endure to hear." But with the weakness of human nature we 
must confess in all candor that the double negative has always 
appealed with peculiar interest to us, and that alone out of the 
wreckage of verbs, tenses, and syntax which an unhappy past has 
left in its wake the rule prohibiting its use remains most clearly 
printed on the tablets of our mind. The discussion of this one 
lone phase of all that remains of grammar to us has been in the 
immediate past an ever sure defence against the onslaughts of 
the pro-infinitivists, and let one of them advance to the attack 
and we have but to silence him with the remark, "Speaking of 
the split infinitive, are you prepared to say that its use sanctions 
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that of the double negative?" This has been our trump card, 
and so far it has always won. How we came to adopt this as 
our grammatical mascot, we are not quite prepared to say, but 
we rather suspect it was due to the fact that the teacher who 
first detected us in its use gave us to understand by some mys- 
terious alchemy of her prim elderly maiden thought that this was 
the crime beyond the grammarian's pale — a veritable eating 
grammar with your knife at the banquet of knowledge. 

It was our good fortune to attend school in a little old red 
schoolhouse, long before the days of modern scientific training 
when the teacher in training the young idea to shoot must be 
ready ever and anon to give it the exact reason why it should 
shoot, how it should shoot, and what it should shoot. The en- 
tire school from the primer class to the highest grade was 
gathered under the crowded wing of one lone, longsuffering 
teacher, who was neither a pedagogue by birth nor a specialist 
by training, and whose highest claim to the task in hand was 
like that of the literary gods of the day — she needed the money. 
Stranded like so many other timid souls half-way between the 
Book of Genesis and the Origin of Species, she was far from 
ready to give a reason for the faith that was in her, and there- 
fore taught, if it may be so termed, strictly in the imperative 
mood. To teach, not to explain, was her duty; to recite, not to 
understand, was ours. Yet in this one instance we distinctly 
recall in raking through the dustbins of memory that she honored 
our youthful intelligence by explaining that the double negative 
was highly illogical and, therefore, highly improper. Re- 
membering at this later date how truly logical the feminine mind 
discloses itself to be; recalling that this was the same teacher 
who when later hard pressed for an explanation of why a certain 
term was used in extracting cube root, declared in a burst of 
confidence that so far as she knew there was no particular 
reason except that it always gave the correct result — remembering 
and recalling this, the force of the teacherly objection loses much 
of its weight ; but at that period knowing nothing of the terrors 
of applied logic we were fully ready to accept this explanation 
at its face value as a schoolroom fact. 

It was all very well for the teacher in the sanctity of the 
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schoolroom to point out that when we said "we hadn't done 
nothing of the kind" we really meant that we had done some- 
thing of the kind, because, forsooth, if we had not done nothing 
of the kind it was clearly evident that we had done something of 
the kind. Such a luminous explanation was no doubt highly 
satisfactory to the boyish mind — in the schoolroom. But out- 
side in the open, out on the broader fields of life such as the ball 
ground or the schoolyard, we instinctively knew even at that 
early day that such logic was not sound. If, for instance, Inky 
Steve called on us for an apology because of certain uncompli- 
mentary things we had said concerning how he had lost that last 
game with the neighboring nine — if, to be more specific, he 
publicly ordered us to "take it back or take a licking," and we 
replied with asperity that we "wouldn't do nothing of the 
kind," we knew and he knew that this particular form of ex- 
pression was not an inverted way of "taking it back" — and 
straightway there was dust and action not of a negative 
nature. 

In fact as we progressed and got to the thinking age of six- 
teen or eighteen years, where we could look on the problems of 
life with a superior knowledge, we felt, as from time to time we 
encountered our old friend, the double negative, that somehow 
the logic of his ban was all wrong. In our sojournings through 
town where we were now ensconced during our term at high 
school, we heard, as we studied life at close range for our latest 
essay, some poor washerwoman, tired with the heat and toil, 
exclaim to the sympathetic neighbor who leaned heavily across 
the backyard fence, "Honest, I just never get to go nowhere at 
all" ; we could not picture this misused mistress of the suds as 
really saying through the double negative that she did get to go 
to mountain and shore. The facts and the logic would not work, 
and we knew that you could not convince the hard-working Mrs. 
Kelly that she had not correctly expressed her meaning, though 
all the teachers in Christendom averred the contrary. In truth 
the logic of the case had by this time become as muddled as the 
master syllogism of the Romans, which, as we remember, was the 
simple query, "If a man says I lie, does he lie or does he not?" 
Whether this weighty problem was ever solved we cannot say, 
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but as one industrious old thinker wrote at least six books on 
the subject before he gave up the attempt, and since the question 
drew down the contempt of Epictetus, the Bernard Shaw of that 
day, we must conclude that the problem was a veritable double 
negative in its possibilities, and like it could be settled not by 
logic but by sheer common sense. For if a man says "I lie," what 
he says is untrue; therefore, he does not lie; therefore, what he 
says is true ; therefore, he does lie — and so on ad infinitum with 
variations until an outraged reason cries halt. 

It is plain then that we were forced at last to abandon the 
logical side of the case. We might have held out in a be- 
leaguered state for a while longer, but when in the progress of 
our knowledge we discovered that the Greeks used the double 
negative to express negation with emphasis, the very reason that 
we have always been tempted to resort to it, we were fully ready 
to run up the white flag of surrender. For that was in those 
academic days when the name of Greek was the "made in 
Germany" trade-mark for the world of knowledge. There were 
no cubists nor impressionists in those days to deliver us from 
our bondage to the past, and we would have defied the whole 
world, academically speaking, if only there were Greek precedent 
and authority for so doing. When in our further survey we dug 
up musty instances from the bed stream of our own past litera- 
ture, we were convinced that the ban must fall before our fiercer 
onslaught, but it was in vain. "Modern usage" — the heavy 
siege gun of the grammarians — soon disposed of our renewed 
resistance. It was in vain for us to point to the "verray parfit 
gentil knight" and say with Chaucer that "He nevere yet no 
vileinye ne sayde," or to exclaim with the late much advertised 
William Shakespeare, "The eyes that never did nor never shall 
so much as frown on you." Quote as we would, exclaim as we 
might, older heads who had travelled the same road of double 
negatives and greater knowledge would frown more grimly still. 
Greek authority might do for some things; Bacon, Shakespeare, 
Chaucer, and Spenser might bolster up other weak verbal prac- 
tices, but in this instance Greek authority and English prec- 
edent availed us nought. Webster had affirmed in true John- 
sonian language that "a double negative has its logical force as a 
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virtual affirmative," and with these "interstices between the 
reticulations" there was indeed no hope. 

And so it came about that we abandoned the struggle, confi- 
dent that since neither real logic, precedent, nor authority sup- 
ported the enemy there must be some sinister reason reserved. 
In fact, as Anna Katherine Green would say, from the very 
first our suspicions were aroused, and we had resolved in the 
leisure of old age to pierce the reason that laid the ban on this 
brother of expression who has come down the highroad of speech 
in company with Greek and early Anglo-Saxon but who now 
finds a grammarian "no trespassing" swung across his path. 
But we need no longer wait — the fell secret is at last revealed. 
Dr. Bostwick, with all the candor of the good librarian, has 
settled the question with an audacity that almost takes away the 
breath of knowledge. Concerning our old friend, he boldly de- 
clares in a recent treatise on the neglected subject of good 
literature that the double negative is neither illogical nor im- 
proper, and that it is banished from our verbal realm solely 
because its use by the illiterate makes it the sign of a lack of 
education. Shades of Murray! So it was another one of those 
"Victorian hypocrisies" that was in truth the foundation of the 
whole matter. This was the real logic of pride that made our 
erstwhile maidenly teacher shrink from the rough, rude touch of 
the double negative. This was why Greek meeting Early 
English could not prevail. Oh, Logic, Logic, what crimes are 
committed in thy name! But on this ground why should we 
use speech at all? 

Now that the good Doctor has let the secret out of the schol- 
astic bag, what on earth are we going to do with it? If we still 
insist on the ban, the militant press that for years has made the 
use of the split infinitive a standing use will rise up and crusade 
for equality of speech ; if we remove it the conservative press 
that still retains the distinction between a verb and a noun will 
cry aloud to the editorial heavens for a return to the old land- 
marks, or rather speech marks. From the press the question 
will spread to the public, and from the public it might in time 
succeed in piercing the seclusion of the university. Then 
picture the calamity. Professor will array himself against pro- 
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fessor, teacher against teacher, pamphlet against pamphlet. 
Unhappy grammar! then will be our revenge — you will appear 
at last in the illustrated Sunday special. Mankind will be dis- 
tracted by such articles as "Double Negatives that I Have Met," 
by a well-known negative-hunter; or "The Use of the Double 
Negative and Crime," by a popular psychologist. Happily the 
War of Words may be lost in the greater War of the Nations, 
and while we are more than busy discussing the respective 
merits of the gentle "dumdum" bullet and the murmuring Zep- 
pelin bomb, we may succeed in losing the question of the double 
negative in the ample measure of the war dispatches. But if 
not — even a magazine article by Brander Matthews could not 
save us. 

But, on the other hand, why should we be saved ? We have 
post-impressionism in Art — why not mob-impressionism in 
language ? Grammar, we admit, is a sacred thing, a very sacred 
thing, but why should an age that has succeeded in depopulating 
Heaven and reducing God to a mere figure of speech have any 
special regard to the sacredness of a thing? The very idea is 
antiquated. We have brought down Art from her chaste pedestal 
until as she departs in the distance she looks like a veritable 
Prude Descending the Staircase; we have made Literature the 
fairy godmother of breakfast-food advertisements and a whole 
family of similar necessities rather than the companion of the 
gods ; we have revised morals to square, or should we say circle, 
with the maxixe, and we have even managed to banish modesty 
to make room for the changing but ever diaphanous fashions. 
Coming to the more serious things of life, we have broached a 
simplified spelling, advocated the abandonment of the "dead 
languages," and in place of dry academic studies are introducing 
sex hygiene and moving pictures. Having made this glorious 
advance there is no reason why we should halt before the last 
refuge of conservatism — grammar and the double negative. 
Having reached the safe and sane age of the noiseless Fourth, 
the horseless wagon, the smokeless powder, and the joyless life, 
let us press on to the higher goal of a grammarless language. In 
these days of the high cost of living let us show our sympathetic 
appreciation by sharing with the poor, the needy, and the 
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illiterate — and of such is the Kingdom of Earth — not the bounty 
of our purse, but the forbidden fruits of their language, the real 
mark of fellowship in an age that knows its grammar better than 
it knows its God. Let us one and all firmly resolve that when 
occasion offers, come what may, we will never use anything else 
than the double negative. 

John Laurence McMaster 

Washington, D. C. 



